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Memorabilia. 





We have pleasure in bringing to the notice 
of our readers the work of the Memorials 
Preservation Society (M.P.S.). For years 
the public have been stirred by the appeals 
of Mr. Algernon Ashton to repair various 
memorials to great and notable personages 
in our public places and invariably there has 
been an immediate response. Mr. Ashton’s 
weak state of health unfortunately prevents 
him from making his former numerous visits 
to his loved spots and giving the public 
spirited reminders of their neglect. Out of 
Mr, Ashton’s work the Memorials Preserva- 
tion Society (M.P.S.) has been born, and it is 
the intention of the founders to have an 
index of every notable memorial throughout 
the country and to rescue from decay the 
graves of notable people. ‘The responsibility 
for the upkeep of memorials will be pressed 
home and where necessary the Society will 
undertake the work. Already the repair of 
the grave of Haydon the artist, at Padding- 
ton Green has been undertaken. The Hon. 
Sec. is Mr. H. Prosser Chanter (for many 
years a contributor to our columns), 8 
Queen’s Avenue, N.20, and he will be pleased 
to enroll the names of supporters. 


[§ the Slavonic Review for April, under 

‘Selected Documents,’ will be found two 
letters concerning the ‘‘ Bulgarian Horrors ” 
(to use the title of Gladstone’s pamphlet of 
1876) which first brought the Southern Slav 
question home to British public opinion. 
The first is from the Rev. Malcolm Mac- 
Coll to Gladstone, written on Sept. 25, 1876, 
from the Episcopal Palace at Djakovo. 
MacColl was a friend of Liddon’s and the 
two men were then on their way home from 
Belgrade, whither they had gone to inform 
themselves of the situation of affairs in the 





Balkans; they were the guests of Bishop 
Strossmayer to whom Dollinger had given 
them an introduction. This letter is among 
the Gladstone Papers in the British Museum. 
The other, from a copy of the original which 
is among the Strossmayer papers in the 
Jugoslav Academy, Zagreb—is a letter, in 
French, from Liddon to Strossmayer, dated 
from Christ Church, Oxford, 24 Oct., 1876. 
Both—this latter as being Liddon’s and, in 
spite of the hampering language, character- 
istic of him, and MacColl’s for its sym- 
pathetic portrait of Strossmayer and its 
account of what the travellers found and 
heard—are well worth having. 


HE May Cornhill contains several good 
things and what we like best is Mr. 
Laurence Housman’s witty tour de force 
‘The Family Teapots’ which displays a 
virtuosity in rhyming very rarely equalled. 
There are three pages of it all rhymed on the 
following pattern : 

Here, by domestic poty, 

Withdrawn from all society, 

Repose, in rich variety, 

These jars of sweet sobriety; 

And still one scents, like spice in them, 

The virtue and the vice in them. 

Women’s names help out considerably ; 
one of them, Natalie, (‘‘ latterly ’’) must 
have been rare, we think, in Victorian days, 
and so surely must have been an ‘“ Uncle 
Saevias’’ required to rhyme with “ pre- 
vious’’; but, in general, they come in 
admirably. And the m, as a whole, is 
of the kind ‘to be called delicious. 

We are given more of the ‘ Tennyson 
Papers’ contributed by Mr. Charles Tenny- 
son—this time to do with ‘Idylls of the 
King’; another of Mr. Carson Roberts’s 
‘ Alpine Adventures’ and another of Mr. 
Thurstan Topham’s ‘ Tales of a Guide.’ A 
pleasant study of animals is Mrs. Phyllis 
Kelway’s ‘ Shrew Marriage.’ Fiction figures 
rather more prominently than usual in this 
number. 


THE Cambridge Press are shortly publish- 

ing Dr. H. C. Darby’s ‘ Historical 
Geography of England before 1800.’ It is 
a book of fourteen studies, each by an 
authority on the era of which he writes. 
The account runs from prehistoric and Roman 
times to the beginning of the Industrial Age. 
There are eighty-seven specially drawn maps, 
— for each section, and a full 
ndex, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A SPECULATION ABOUT ‘ TWELFTH 


NIGHT.’ 


RicHMOND Noble shows that Shakespeare 
used song as a structural factor in his 
plays, not as incidental ornamentation.! It 
may develop the action, as in ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice’; or it may provide a back- 
ground to the dramatic crisis as in ‘ Othello.’ 
Of ‘‘ Come away, come away, death’’ in 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ (II. iv. 52ff.) he says that 
it cannot be the song originally intended, 
since Orsino’s description points to a plain- 
song of ballad nature, not to a lutanist’s 
song.2 
Two passages in the scene describe the song : 
That old and antique song we heard last 





night : 

Methought it did relieve my passion much, 

More than light airs and recollected terms 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times : 

Come, but one verse. (II. iv. 3-7). 

There follows a conversation between Viola 
and Orsino on the merits of men and women 
in love, and then: 

O, fellow, come, the song we had last night. 

Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

And the free maids that weave their threads 

with bones 

Do use to chant it: it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. (II. iv. 43-49). 

Shakespeare did not usually waste pas- 
sages; if he put in so detailed a description, 
it is probably because he wished to make 
a point, in connection not only with the 
song but also with the movement of the play. 
It is evident, as others have remarked, that 
he means plain-song, but it is worth while 
to examine the other characteristics. 

The song is differentiated from songs of 
contemporary times; it is twice called ‘‘old,”’ 
once ‘ antique,’”? and once its matter is 
resembled to that of the old age; it is “‘ silly 
sooth,’’ that is, it is true; it is sung by 





1 Richmond Noble, ‘Shakespeare Songs and 
Stage,’ in a ‘Series of Papers on Shakespeare 
and The Theatre,’ Shakespeare Association, 
Oxford University Press, 1927, p. 120; and 
Richmond Noble, ‘ Shakespeare’s Use of Song,’ 
Oxford University Press,’ 1923. 

2 Richmond Noble, ‘ Shakespeare’s Use of 
Song,’ p. 83 and footnote. 














women thread-workers, and it treats of a 
more natural state of love than a conven- 
tional one, Finally, it appears to haye 
more than one verse, and may have had 
many. 

Critics have suggested that Shakespeare 
was thinking of the songs of the Warwick. 
shire lace-makers, citing : 

Lace-songs, jingling rhymes, sung by y 
girls while engaged at their lace- hove. te 
movement of the bobbins is timed by the modu. 
lation of the tune, which excites them to 
regularity and cheerfulness.3 

Shakespeare does not mention lace-makers, 
but cites three different kinds of thread- 
workers. Critics have given no examples of 
such songs; and ‘‘ cheerfulness ’’ does not 
chime well with Orsino’s musing description 
nor with his melancholy ; while ‘‘ jingling ” 
does not aptly describe plain-song. 

The whole of Shakespeare’s description fits 
the Old French chansons de toile, chansons 
d'histoire, chansons de femme as they are 
variously called from their character of 
weaving-songs based on supposedly historical 
episodes, sung by women lovers.4 There are 
few genuine old ones extant, but good 
examples are ‘Rainaud, ‘Orior,’ ‘ Belle 
Idoine,’ ‘ Belle Doette,’ dating perhaps in 
their present form from the twelfth century.5 
Audefroi le Batard of Arras made two 
artificial ones in the thirteenth century. A 
few first lines or couplets of such songs are 
embedded in the Provencal ‘Le Jeu de St. 
Agnes,’6 and scholars seem to think that the 
type is distinctively northern. The best 
description of them occurs in C. B. Lewis's 
‘The Origin of the Weaving Songs.” 
Roughly, the features are these. They are 
mostly in the first person; the singer is 4 
woman of noble birth and she sings a love- 


3 Variorum Shakespeare, ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
note on above passages, Halliwell quoting from 
Miss Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire Glossary.’ 

4 See K. Bartsch; ‘ Altfranzésische Romanzen 
und Pastourellen,’ 1870; G. Gréber, ‘Die 
amas cta Romanzen und Pastourellen.’ 
1873. 

5 K. Voretzsch, ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of Old French Literature,’ authorized transla- 
tion by F. Du Mont, Niemeyer, Halle, 1931, 
pp. 133ff. 

6 Ed. A. Jeanroy, ‘ Classique: francais du 
moyen-fge,’ esp. p. 62. One of these fragments 
is worthy of note in this place because it begins: 
‘ El bose d’Ardena’; although the reference to a 
wood of Arden in Provengal, is probably a 
coincidence. 

7 P.M.L.A., 37, 141ff. Lewis’s analysis of the 
songs is good, but one need not agree with his 
conclusions about their origin. 
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complaint as she is weaving or embroidering. 
The episode relates to an aristocratic lover 
with a Germanic or pseudo- Germanic name; 
the style is epic, with the epic caesura, and 
the stanzas are assonanced (only rhymed in 
some later examples) with a refrain. The 
melody was plain-song. The particular sig- 
nificance is that the women are wooers, the 
men are courted, that the men treat the 
women badly in a variety of ways, and that 
the women reply with steady passion, un- 
flinching devotion, and profound humility. 
French critics are divided as to whether the 
chansons were of aristocratic or popular 
origin, but this question would not have 
troubled Shakespeare. At all stages of their 
evolution, they appear to have been regarded 
as “ antique’’ or archaic, or framed in a 
model that reflected ancient conditions of 


life.8 
These characteristics all coincide with 
Orsino’s description. They would show 


Viola’s rdle in the play as that of the de- 
yoted and passionate handmaiden of the man 
she loves, performing even extravagant ser- 
vices for him with amazing tolerance. 
Further, the very contrast of the simple epic 
_— ‘* recollected terms ”’ of ‘‘ these... 
giddy-paced times”’ implies an opposition 
between courtly song and folksong, between 
polyphony and plain-song, between courtly 
love and simple affection. There lies the 
whole theme of the play; courtly love, 
elaboration, extravagance, hypocrisy, pitted 
against truthful feeling, humility, reserve 
and simplicity. 

That Shakespeare meant such a song is 


8 Cf. Gaston Paris, ‘La  Littérature 
francaise au moyen-Age,’ Section 111, Ch. 1, 
“chansons de toile, sans doute parce que les 
femmes les chantaient en travaillant (et la 
oat d’entre elles nous présentent une 
emme assise & son travail.”’; A. Jeanroy, ‘ Les 
origines de la Poésie lyrique,’ 1925, p. 219, says 
they were composed “ pour étre chantées dans 
les gynécées par les femmes qui y travail- 
laient.” ; K. Voretzsch, op. cit. p. 133 “ the 
conditions depicted here are very ancient ”; 
J. Bédier et P. Hazard, ‘Histoire de la 
Littérature francaise illustrée,’ Vol. 11. p. 51, 
“ Quelque chose de bref et de heurté dans 
Vaction, la rudesse des mours et des senti- 
ments, la hardiesse des jeunes filles ferues 
Wamour, les refrains, font un composé 

lier d’ingénuité, d’archaisme pittoresque 
et de passion vivante. De leurs temps comme 
aujourd’hui, les chansons de toile ou d’histoire 
ont plu, et, ce qui est trés remarquable, par la 
Meme saveur archaisante, déja, qui les recom- 
Mande & notre gofit. Des la fin due Xlle 





siéele elles étaient des chansons d’autrefois.” 








pure hypothesis, and there are serious lacunae 
in evidence that might support it. First, 
although these songs are weaving-songs, is 
there any evidence that bourgeois weavers 
sang them, or that the tradition survived 
till the sixteenth century? Secondly, if they 
did so survive, could they have reached 
England? Thirdly, had Shakespeare oppor- 
tunities and knowledge enabling him to use 
them ? 

There is, to my knowledge, no evidence 
that these songs were actually sung by 
medieval weavers. There is some rather 
dubious evidence that weavers were musical, 
and sang Calvinist psalms. But it seems 
natural that people should sing songs con- 
nected with their trade, and there is in 
addition, the small point that Audefroi le 
Batard, who composed artificial weaving- 
songs, came from Arras, a town noted for 
needlework. Also, these. weaving-songs were 
from Northern France, where most of the 
textile industries were situated. 

Secondly, while there is no evidence that 
these songs penetrated to England, there is 
no reason, if they existed, why they should 
not have done so. Huguenot cloth-workers, 
lace-makers, cambric-makers, stuff-weavers, 
came to England in the sixteenth century, 
and even spread to Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire 
and Northamptonshire.!0 The very poverty 
of the legacy of these songs in France shows 
that they were elusive; and we know how 
recently we have begun to discover our own 
songs and ballads. Lack of evidence as to 
existence is no testimony to non-existence. 

Thirdly, if such songs were sung in 
England, it is even unlikely that Shakespeare 
would not have known them. K. Rebillon- 
Lambley" has shown that Shakespeare had 
a working knowledge of French, and that 
he went out of his way to insert it into the 
plays ; and that he associated with Huguenots 
from 1586. He lodged with a French tire- 
maker from about 15982 and his friend 
Field published French grammars. He was 
musically inclined and would probably be 
attracted by new musical forms. He was 
inclined, in his middle period, to make an 
almost philosophical use of French or con- 





“9 Variorum Shakespeare: ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
note on above passages. 
— Smiles ‘The Huguenots,’ 1889, Ch. vi, 


p. 93. 

11 ‘Shakespeare’s French,’ in ‘ A Miscellany 
of Studies in Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures,’ Heffer, 1932, pp. 403-408. 

BC, J allace, ‘ University Studies,’ 
Nebraska, and Harper’s Magazine, March 1910. 
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tinental lyrical forms. He used in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ an adaptation of the aubade,}5 
what might be his version of the legendary 
serena, and sonnets in dialogue. There 
is a kind of serena in ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ and there is a suggestion of 
partimen structure in both ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’ and ‘As You Like It.’ He was 
also interested in popular music, as we 
know from his use of adapted English 
ballads. If he chanced to hear such a French 
song, it is possible that he would have asked 
what it meant, and that his imagination 
would be caught by it even more than if 
he knew it well. His lack of specific refer- 
ence in ‘ Twelfth Night’ points to a general, 
not a particular, “i A of the type. 
These links in the chain of evidence are, 
of course, negative, and as purely hypo- 
thetical as the main suggestion. The impor- 
tance of this, if correct, is that it would 
make the scene in which the song occurs the 
pivot of the play, where the issues are clearly 
defined. Between the two descriptions of the 
song occurs one dialogue about love, and it is 
followed by another which is amost a debate 
on love. In the first dialogue, the Duke des- 
cribes himself self-consciously, obviously pic- 
turing himself as the pattern of a courtly 
lover: ‘‘such as I am all true lovers are’’ (IT. 
iv. 17). From Viola’s emotion he guesses that 
she is in love. Momentarily he forgets him- 
self, only ironically to discover himself in 
his characterisation of men’s loves as giddy 
and unfirm. After the song, he exalts mas- 
culine love; the audience is intended to 
perceive the irony of his self-conceit. Viola 
retorts with a magnificent vindication of 
women’s constancy and patience. If a chan- 
son de toile were in the minds of the audience, 
this scene would point and define the whole 
play. Viola, the patient lover; the Duke, 
capricious and inconsiderate; Olivia, the 
conventional, imperious, courtly mistress. 
In the light of such interpretation, the 
two passages of description would need some 
comment. ‘‘Antique’’ would have the sense 
of ‘‘ ancient,’ its sense in ‘As You Like It’ 
(II. iii. 57). ‘‘ Free’’ would mean “ free- 
born ”’ or ‘‘ noble,’’ suggested before. ‘‘ Silly 
sooth ’’ would mean “‘ simple truth ’’ in the 
sense of truth to supposed historical fact. 
** Dallies with the innocence of love, Like 
the old age’’ would sum up the theme of 
the chansons de toile, at once natural and 





13 Shakes 


re und das Tagelied.’ 
Fraenkel, 1893. 


J. C. 









epic. 
The questions as to the lacunae are up. 
answered, This theory is merely recorded in 
case some specialist in any of the fields 
touched by the problems should chance to 
supply further evidence. Were the weaving. 
songs sung by weavers in the sixteenth cen. 
tury ? ould they have been known jn 
England? Did Shakespeare know them? 


KATHARINE GaRvIn. 






London. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


Otp PAvULINES WHO ATTENDED ITs 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS IN THE ErGur- 
EENTH AND EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante p. 308). 


Mr. Carter. Wood Street. 

[This must have been either Robert Carter, 
who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 13, son 
of Robert C., of Rosemary Lane White. 
chapel” April 1, 1779, or John Carter 
who entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 10 son of 
James C., wine merchant of Barbican” 
— 10, 1800. R.B.G. i. pp. 170 and 


} 


as CLARKE Witt1am §$Solicitors Office Guild- 


hall. 

[ William Clarke entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
13 son of William C. surgeon of Queen 
Street Mayfair ’’ Jan. 30, 1784. R.B.G. 
i. p. 181.] 

CuarkE Dr. New Burlington Street. 

[John Clarke entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
11 son of John C. surgeon of Fleet 
Street ’’ Nov. 6, 1772. He became a 
physician and a midwifery specialist. 
He was a brother of Sir Charles Mans- 
field Clarke who entered St. Paul’s in 
1790, and who was also a celebrated 
obstetrician. John Clarke died in 1816. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 154 and 199. ‘ D.N.B.’] 

Mr. CLARKE [sic] C. U. [sic] Upper John 
Street Golden Square. 

[Charles Clark entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
8 son of the late Mr. C., surgeon in 
Chancery Lane June 22nd 1790.”’ This 
was Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke (see 
last entry). R.B.G. i. p. 199. ‘ D.N.B.’] 

” Crarkson W. C. Doctors’ Commons. 

[William Clarkson entered St. Paul's 
“aged 10 son of William C., the Pre- 
rogative Office Doctors’ Commons ’’ on 
Feb. 15, 1774. R.B.G. i. p. 157.] 





”’ Cuitton GrorceE Chancery Lane. 
[George Chilton entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
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10 an orphan at his uncle’s M'- John 
Chilton, attorney at law Tooke’s Court, 
Chancery Lane,’’ Sept. 30, 1776. He was 
almost certainly George C., solicitor, 
Chancery Lane, whose two sons William 
C. and Henry Charles C. entered St. 
Paul’s on Jan. 29, 1813. R.B.G. i. 164, 
245. ] 
Mr. Corpoutp CHaries. Foster Lane. 
[Charles Corbould entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 9 son of John C., engraver of 
Foster Lane ’’ Oct. 27, 1796. R.B.G. i. 


213. | 
” Crosty Warwick Square. 
[Benjamin Ashman Crosly (Crossley) 


entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son of 
James C. Cambridge’’ Oct. 10, 1790. 


R.B.G. i. 219.] 
” Cnessatt Matruew. 40 Norfolk Street 
Strand. 


{Matthew Richard Chessall entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ aged 14 son of Matthew C. 
attorney of Essex Street Strand ’’ Feb. 
3, 1802. R.B.G. i. p. 225. It seems 
probable that it was the father who at- 
tended the Anniversary Feast and that, 
in consequence, we have in him a newly 
discovered Old Pauline. ] 

” CharkE THomas' Sadlers Hall. 

[Thomas Clarke entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
13 son of Esme C., gent. of Sadlers 
Hall”? Oct. 13, 1775. R.B.G. i. 161. 
His brother Esme entered the school 
aged 9 in 1766. R.B.G. i. 136. ] 

” CLaRK JOHN 22 Portugal Street 

” Crarke [sic] W. J. | Tincotns Inn. 

[1 have not succeeded in identifying these 
two men, presumably brothers, among 
the boys at St. Paul’s in the relevant 
years. | 

” Crickett JoHn Doctors’ Commons. 

[John Crickett entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
10 son of John C Stationer of Knight- 
rider Street Doctors’ Commons ’’ ‘Dec. 
13, 1769. R.B.G. i. p. 146.] 

” Curtis Fleet Street. 

{John Curtis was admitted to St. Paul’s 
as a Non-Foundationer in 1796/7. He 
was entered on the foundation ‘‘ aged 
11 son of James C., colourman, of Lud- 
gate Hill,” March 8, 1798. His name 
appears in the 2nd class in the Apposi- 


tion Lists of both 1798 and 1799. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 213 and 215.] 
” Const F. Temple. 


[Francis Const was admitted to St. Paul’s 
“aged 11 son of Francis C taylor, 





Howard Street Strand’? May 16, 1764. 





He was called to the Bar. 
p. 130. Although there is a slight dis- 
crepancy in the date of birth it seems 
practically certain that this is Francis 
Const nat. 1751, ob. 1839, Barrister of 


R.B.G. i. 


the Middle Temple. Chairman of the 
Westminster Sessions. ‘ D.N.B.’] 

Mr. CHIPPENDALL. 56 Queens Street Lincolns 
Inn Fields, 

[Robert John Chippendall entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ aged 11 son of William C. 
attorney of Great Queen Street Lincolns 
Inn Fields ’’ March 22, 1802. It appears 
certain that it was the father who at- 
tended the Anniversary Feast and that, 
in consequence, we have in him a newly 
discovered Old Pauline. ] 

” Cory Trinity Hall Cambridge. 

{John James Cory entered St. Paul’s 
‘* aged 10 son of John C. wine merchant 
of Queen Street ’’ Feb. 6, 1801. He went 
up to Trinity College (not Hall), Cam- 
bridge, in 1809. This serves to fix the 
date of Pridden’s list as not being earlier 
than that year. R.B.G. i. p. 222.] 

” CHaprett Grorce High Street Islington. 

[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. ] 

Curry Dr. G. Broad Street Buildings. 
[George Gibbert Currey [sic] entered St. 
Paul’s ‘“ aged 13 son of Rev. John C. 
Dartford, Kent,’’ Jan. 29, 1788. He 
was M.D. and died c. 1824. R.B.G. i. 


p. 192.] 
Mr, Cuoprin. Bell 


Street. 
[William Choppin entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 10 son of Widow C., smith, of 
Bell Yard, Gracechurch Street ’’ May 7, 
1773. R.B.G. i. p. 155.] 
’* CHAMPANTE Jewry Street Aldgate. 
[William Champante entered St. Paul’s 
“aged 10 son of Sussanna [sic] C., 
widow, of Whitechapel’’ Nov. 4, 1748. 
He was Captain in the 4th (Green) 
Regiment of City Militia in 1778. 


R.B.G. i. p. 87.] 
97 Guildford Street. 


Yard Grace Church 


”? Cooper Roserr. 
[This must be either Robert Cooper who 


entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 7 son of 
Robert C., haberdasher, Great Wild 
Street Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’’ Feb. 6, 


1761, or Robert Cooper who entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ aged 15 son of Rev. Robert C. 
late of America,’’ Feb. 25, 1778. 
R.B.G. i. pp. 122 and 167.] 

Cuatrietp Rev. Ropert Chatteris, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 
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Crips MEssks. 


Mr, CaTHROWw. 


Coote Dr. CHARLES. 


Mr. CHAPMAN 


* CLaRKE RICHARD JUNIOR. 


DurHam Revp. 


Date Dr. 





[This is a new name of a hitherto unre- 
corded Old Pauline. } 

Holborn. 

[William Obadiah Cribb entered St. 
Paul’s ‘‘ aged 12 son of Wm. C. apothe- 
cary of Holborne,’’ April 10, 1771; his 
brother John Cribb entered aged 8 July 
23, 1772. They both became medical 
men; the former died in 1813, the latter 
in 1840. R.B.G. i. pp. 150 and 153.] 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 

[George Cathrow entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
9 son of Widow C, of Weymouth Street 
Portland Place’? Jan. 15, 1784. On 
Feb. 6, 1817, James C. and on Feb. 1, 
1819, Edward John C., both of whom are 
described as sons of George C., brewer, 
Hoddesdon, Herts, entered St. Paul’s. 
These entries clearly identify George 
Cathrow. R.B.G. i. pp. 184, 256, 259. | 

Doctors’ Commons. 

{Charles Coote entered St. Paul’s “ aged 

12 son of John C., at Mr. Lister’s, Old 

Bailey,’’ Feb. 4 1773. Charles Coote, 

who was a Proctor in Doctors’ Commons, 

was the author of many historical works 
and editor of the Critical Review. His 
brother John Eyre Coote entered St. 

Paul’s ‘‘ aged 10 son of John C. book- 

seller of Red Lyon Street Clerkenwell ”’ 

July 7, 1779. R.B.G. i. p. 154 and 171. 

‘D.N.B.] 

Near the Angel Islington. 

[Six boys bearing the Christian names 
George, James, John and William as 
well as the surname Chapman entered 
St. Paul’s in the relevant years, but it is 
impossible to identify the one named by 
Pridden. | 

Bridewell Hos- 

pital. 

[I think this must be Richard Clarke who 

entered St. Paul’s as a Non-Founda- 

tioner in 1788/9, and who was admitted 
upon the Foundation as Richard Hendn. 

Clark [sic] ‘‘ aged 11 son of Richard C. 

esquire and alderman ’’ March 15, 1792. 

R.B.G. i. pp. 196, 203. The father’s 

biography is in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 

St. Pauls School. 

[William Durham entered St. Paul’s 
‘‘aged 10 son of Thomas D. bookseller 
Charing Cross ’’ Feb. 23, 1786. He was 
a Master at St. Paul’s from 1806 to 
1838, long remembered for his flogging 
propensity. ] 

Devonshire Street Bishopsgate. 

[Thomas Dale was admitted as a Non- 





Mr. Davis. 


” Davis. 


Mr. Evans. 


Epwarps Rev. 









Foundationer at St. Paul’s in 1755/6 
and was entered on the foundation 
‘‘ aged 9 son of Thomas D. (deceased) 
Francis D, his grandfather, lives neay 
Hoxton Square ”’ Feb. 10, 1757. Thomas 
Dale’s father was a judge in Charleston 
South Carolina. He was a M.D. of 
Edinburgh, was one of the founders of 
the Royal Literary Fund. He died jn 
1816. R.B.G. i. p. 108, 110. ‘D.N.B} 
Lothbury. 
| Eight boys of this name entered St. Paul's 
in the relevant period. ] 
Cashier’s Office Bank. 
[See note on last name. ] 


Detarosse Revp. Richmond, Surrey. 


[Robert Mark De la Fosse entered St, 
Paul‘s *‘ aged 14 son of Mr. de la Fosse 
Richmond’ July 30, 1773. He was 
B.C.L. of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford in 
1797. R.B.G. i. p. 156.] 

Weymouth Street, Portland 
Place. 

[It is impossible to identify this boy from 
among the nine named Evans who en- 
tered the school in the relevant years.] 

St. Paul’s School. 

[Richard Edwards entered St. Paul’s 
‘““aged 10 son of Thomas E. Linnen 
[sic] draper of Broad Street Carnaby 
Market.’”’ He was a Master at St. 
Paul’s from 1783-1823. R.B.G. i. p. 148. 


Mr. Extiston, R.W. Stratford Place. 


[Robert William Elliston entered St. 
Paul’s “‘ aged 9 son of Dr. E. Master of 
Sidney College, Cambridge’”’ July 29, 
1783. He was really the nephew of the 
Master of Sidney Sussex. He became 
celebrated as an actor, and manager of 
Drury Lane and as a friend of Charles 
Lamb. R.B.G. i. p. 180. ‘ D.N.B 
Mr. E. V. Lucas in his Life of Lamb in- 
correctly states that Elliston was edu- 
cated at the school of St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden, and ‘not at Dean Colet’s 
foundation. | 


” Exisua Ep. Samvuen. Canterbury Square 


Southwark. 
[Edward Samuel Elisha entered St. Paul’s 
‘aged 10 son of Clifford B.’’ June 13 
1779. R.B.G. i. p. 166.] 


Francis Str P. St. James’s Square. 


[Philip Francis entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
12 son of the Rev. Philip F. Southamp- 
ton Street Covent Garden ’’ March 17 
1753. Reputed author of the ‘ Letters 
of Junius.’ R.B.G. i. p. 100 ‘ D.N.B.'} 


Mr. Fenton, P. Doctors’ Commons. 
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{Perrott Fenton entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
11 son of Perrott F. of Wardrobe Court, 
Doctors’ Commons’’ Jan. 6, 1785. 
R.B.G. i. p. 184.] 

Fisch Rev. Rost. Maidstone Kent. 
[Robert Finch entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 

11 son of Thomas F., esquire of Great 
Ormond Street ’’ Nov. 23, 1795. He was 
an antiquary whose literary and artistic 
collections are now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. He died in Rome 
in 1830. R.B.G. i. p. 211. ‘D.N.B.’] 
Me. Fawcerr Joun. Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

{John Fawcett entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 
8, s of John F., of Craven Buildings, 
Drury Lane’’ Feb. 6 1776. A cele- 
brated actor and manager of Covent 
Garden till 1829. He died in 1837. 
R.B.G. i. p. 162 ‘ D.N.B.’} 

” Feira Rosert, Goldsmith Street, Cheap- 

side. 

[Robert Frith entered St. Paul’s ‘‘ aged 
12 son of Thomas F.’’ Jan. 20, 1768. No 
address, profession or trade of the father 
is recorded in the Register. It is pos- 
sible that he was the brother of John 
Frith who entered St. Paul’s “‘ aged 13 
son of Thomas F., perukemaker of the 
Inner Temple ’’ May 22, 1778. R.B.G. 
i. pp. 139 and 168. } 

Hercules Buildings 


Mr. Forster JoHN | 

” Forster EpwarpD Asylum. 
[John Forster “‘ aged 11”’ and Edward 
Forster ‘‘aged 13,’’ the sons “ of 
Andrew F. of Lambeth’”’ entered St. 


Paul’s on Aug. 11, 1804. ] 


Micwakext F. J. McDonnett. 
Jerusalem. _ 
(To be continued.) 


GALE OF BOLEHYDE, CO. WILTS. 
(See ante pp. 292, 312). 


N 1635, Sir Charles Snell sold Bolde- 

hyde Manor to John Gale, son of John 
Gale of Avon, yeoman, and apparently a 
grandson of William Gale who was a tenant 
ag property when he made his will in 


The list of Chippenham _ freeholders 
of 1637 showed William Gale, Richard 
Gale, and John Gale, all of Chippenham; 
Peter Gale of Avon, Edward Gale of Brem- 
hill, and Charles Gale of Alderton. The 


fifteen freeholders in North Damerham in- 








The list of bailiffs of the Borough of 
Chippenham includes many Gales, from 
William Gale in 1569 to William Gale in 
1825. In 1598 William Geale was elected in 
place of William Gale, the late bailiff. 

John Sadler, gent., John Gale, gent., 
William Gale, gent., and Isaac Gale, gent., 
were summoned to an inquisition on the 
lands of Thomas Phillipps, gent., taken at 
Devizes 5 Aug. 4 Charles I (1628), and John 
Sadler and illiam, John and Isaac Gale 
were summoned at the same time to an in- 
quisition on the lands of Thomas Walford. 

On one of the original panes in an old 
window in the hall at Bolehyde can be seen 
scratched the signature of ‘‘Isaac Gale, 
1771,” zreat-great-grandson of William Gale 
who held the property at the end of the six- 
teenth century, and great-great-grandfather 
of the late Prebendary Isaac Sadler Gale, 
who died 1915 in his ninetieth year. These 
two Isaacs were the third and last respec- 
tively of six successive generations of Isaac 
Gales who owned Bolehyde between 1681 and 
1915. 


Isaac Gale, son of John and Olive Gale, 
b. 1651, d. 1732, m. 1681 at Kington St. 
Michael, Mariella or Muriel, dau. of John 
Sadler, gent., and his wife Anne, niece and 
co-heiress of Sir Charles Snell, who d. un- 
married 1651. Isaac and Muriel Gale had 
two sons. The younger, Sadler Gale, was of 
All Cannings, gent., b. 1691, d. 1772, will 
proved Archd. Wilts 1772. 

The elder Isaac Gale, of Bullhide, gent., 
b. 1686, d. 1778, aged ninety-two, married 
Mary, dau. of William Beard, maltster, of 
Church Yatton. Their son 

Isaac Gale of Bullhide, gent. married at 
Marshfield, Co. Glos., 26 April 1757, Edith 
Tyler, of M. Their son 

Isaac Gale, of Bulidge, gent., d. 1792, aged 


sixty-eight, married Elizabeth, dau. of 
Richard Michell of Langport. She died 
1806, aged seventy. The Mon. Insc. in 


Kington St. Michael church contains spper 
ently the earliest instance of the spelling 
‘** Bulidge,’’ adopted by the Ordnance Sur- 
vey maps. Their son 

Isaac Sadler Gale, b. 1774, d. 1841, aged 
sixty-eight, married 1823 Catherine Turner, 
who died at Harrow 1855 (M.I. at Kington 
St. Michael). Their son 

The Rev. Isaac Sadler Gale, b. at Bath, d. 
1915, aged eightly-nine, married Henrietta, 
dau. of Samuel Girdlestone, Q.C. Their 





cluded, under Kington St. Michael, ‘‘ John 
Gale de Balheidh (removed).”’ 


son 
| The Revd. John Sadler Gale, was the last 
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Gale to own Bolehyde. The last to reside 
there was his grandfather, who removed to 
Bath soon after his marriage. 

For a number of generations there appear 
to have existed contemporaneously in the 
neighbourhood of Chippenham two or more 
Isaac Gales. The Estcourt Gales, formerly 
of Malmesbury and the vicinity, and late of 
North Cheriton Manor, Templecombe, near 
the Dorset border of Somerset, derived from 
Isaac Gale of Corston (1646-1726), who 
married Grace, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. George Estcourt, D.D., of Swinly. 
Swinly is a farm in the parish of Kington 
St. Michael, which seems to point to kinship 
between the Estcourt Gales and the Sadler 
Gales. From Isaac Gale of Corston, by the 
way, descended John Keble, author of ‘ The 
Christian Year.’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Philip du Cros took 
over the property in 1928, Bolehyde was in 
a very dilapidated condition, necessary re- 
pairs including the provision of a new roof 
and the running of steel girders throughout 
the building, which has now been rendered 
strong and safe for another few hundred 
years. The whole interior front of Bolehyde 
Manor must evidently have consisted of one 
long ‘‘ great hall,’’ the opening still to be 
seen at the side of the fireplace in the draw- 
ing-room suggesting an old staircase from 
the hall to the upper part of the house. The 
present dining-room had formerly been used 
as the dairy, and three windows, two east 
and one south, were put in by the present 
owners to admit the sun. The drawing- 
room had been divided by a red brick wall 
to form a dining-room for a previous occu- 
pier, the old fireplace being walled up and 
a small modern coal grate put in. All the 
old fireplaces had to be dug out and repaired 
by experts to restore something of the old 
character of the place. The present square 
hall had recently been used as a kitchen. The 
old kitchen, a separate little building imme- 
diately behind the hall, in the present 
paved garden there, was condemned as un- 
safe, and the old walls would not bear a new 
roof. A corner of the hall had been screened 
off as a tiny scullery. The staircase (like 
the partitioning, of modern deal) came down 
straight to the front door, and was also 
screened off from the hall. Mr. and Mrs. 
du Cros put in the present staircase of solid 
oak, hand-made and carved, using very old 
seasoned wood, and quite a lot of the con- 
demned oak rafters from the roof. The old 


window at the back of the hall was as it is, 





except that old glass had to be procured to 
replace about nccieantne of the panes 
which were broken. The end room on the 
ground floor remains as the. present owners 
found it, even to the Queen Anne fireplace, 

Prior to the present ownership there was 
no upstairs passage, and one had to 
through the two rooms which now form the 
best bedroom, in order to get to the front 
stairs. The attics show signs of having been 
partitioned off into rooms at some time, but 
rot and age, and the collapsing roof, had 
done their work and it was not safe even 
to walk up there until much reconstruction 
had been done, including bathrooms and 
servants’ accommodation. Water had to be 
laid on and indoor sanitation provided, to- 
ether with central heating and electric light, 

he piece of panelling, pronounced as very 
early by experts, was all that remained of 
the original covering of the rough, unpointed 
walls, which had to be plastered as an alter- 
native to the very heavy expenditure which 
repanelling would have necessitated. 

The outside offices were of especial inter- 
est. The old kitchen had an ancient well in 
the middle of it, and an old cinder cooking- 
stove. The old bake-house has been pre- 
served, and is still standing. The gate- 
houses, almost in ruins, have also been pre- 
served. In the garden remains an old 
statue which probably represents Ceres, and 
which is believed to be Elizabethan, al- 
though some experts pronounce it to be 
Roman. There is a reputed Roman villa at 
Allington, and one of the walls of Bolehyde, 
leading from the gate-house to the rose- 
garden, looks like Roman work. 

The remains of an ancient moat ran right 
across the front of the house, with grass 
sloping down to it, and it was stagnant in 
the summer and full of mosquitoes. It has 
been found possible to keep part of it, which 
is fed by a spring; at the same time making 
up the present level lawn in front of the 
house and cutting a drive through the wall 
to the front door. Ten years ago the front 
of the house was practically a ruin, with the 
roof and walls gone in places. In their re- 
storation of Bolehyde Manor Mr. and Mr. 
du Cross have preserved for England an in- 
teresting old monument. 

Frev. R. Gate. 


“‘ EXCURSIONS.’’—As a 
“ pleasure-trip taken by a number of 
persons ’’ the Oxford Dictionary dates the 


E FIRST 





use of ‘‘ excursion’? from 1779. ‘‘ Excur- 
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sion-train ’’ was first used in 1850 by Thack- 
eray. Mr. Bernard Halliday, of Leicester, 
has for sale a bill of a ‘‘ steam-packet excur- 
sion’ to Alnwick on 20 June, 1826. On 7 
Aug., 1839, an ‘‘ excursion ’’ was run on the 
Whitby and Pickering Railway (Daily Mail, 
li Feb., 1922). 
J. ARDAGH. 


{(POMWELL'S BURIAL.—There is a con- 
sensus of opinion among historians that 
the body of Cromwell was buried not later 
than Sept. 26, before or at the time of the 
removal of the state coffin from Whitehall 
to Somerset House. At the time of the 
burial the vault in Henry VII’s Chapel was 
not ready, for it was ‘‘ preparing ’’ as late 
as the middle of October (Rydal MSS.), and 
the state coffin was taken from Somerset 
House across St. James’s Park and deposited 
in this vault on Nov. 10 (newsletter in 
Clarke papers). The state coffin was, . of 
course, found in this vault at the ‘‘ exhuma- 
tion,” and according to Rugge’s Diurnal 
was a “sumptuous thing.’’ The great con- 
course of people was no doubt due to the 
excitement aroused by the ‘‘ sumptuous 
thing” being empty, as it must have been, 
in view of the earlier burial. There is noth- 
ing on record about either the burial or the 
exhumation in the Abbey muniments or the 
Middlesex records. The contemporary 
diurnal accounts of the exhumation show 
there was some serious hitch, which must 
have resulted in the state coffin being filled 
by another body for the purpose of the 
“comic scene’’ at Tyburn. Those who 
maintain that the body of Cromwell was all 
along in the state coffin are bound to ignore 
all the evidence of an earlier burial. 

Of all the ‘‘ heads ’’ the one in the Ash- 
molean seems to have the best claim to have 
come from Westminster Hall, and supports 
the theory of a _ substituted body. The 
“coffin-plate’’ and the ‘‘ receipt,’’ even if 
genuine, are quite consistent with this 
theory. If the Ps Puy head, rejected by von 
Uffenbach in 1710, is indeed the head of 
Oliver Cromwell, it could have been used 
with effect as evidence in the eighteenth- 
century controversy, and the fact that it has 
been so used over two centuries later is not 
likely to determine the controversy. 


F. J. VaRey. 
NAMES PECULIARLY APT.—A recent 
announcement supplies the information 


that Miss A. B. Constable, a graduate of 
Edinburgh University has been appointed 









by the Leicester Watch Committee as its 
second policewoman. She will share the 
special work allotted to policewomen with 
Miss De Vitre. 


H. Askew. 


ONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
KARACHI.—The following M.I. are 
from the old cemetery near the Convent at 
Karachi, in which the oldest grave is of 
1843 and the latest of 1851—though a burial 
in a vault took place as late as 1859. They 
have not previously been published :— 


1. Lieut, G. F. TxHorne, 14th Bombay 
N.I., died 6 May 1844, aged 22. 

2. Jane Ezizasetu, infant daughter of 
Capt. and Mrs. H. Hamitton, H.M. 
78th Highlanders, died 29 June, 1844. 

3. Mary Betta, dau. of Capt. W. J. 
OrtiEy, 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, died 
25 July 1844. 

4. Capt. A. Mrapows, 18th Bombay N.I. 
died at Karachi 6 July, 1844, aged 37. 

5. Mary, wife of the Rev. C. C. T. 
Scurersner, first C.M.S. Missionary in 
Sind, landed in India, 25 Oct., 1850, died 
11 March 1851. 

6. Capt. C. N. (?) Cockrane, H.M. 64th 
Regt., died 27 Aug. 1850, aged 39 years 
3 months. 

7. Cuas Nezson, d. 25 July, 184—, erected 
by his mother and his brothers, Capts.— 
and — Netson, H.M. 40th Regt. 
[partly illegible. } 

8. Lieut. THos. Somers ARMSTRONG, 60th 
Rifles, died Karachi, 10 June, 1874, aged 
26. 


9. Henry Barrow, Esgre., in command of 
H.C.S. Berenice, d. 7 May 1847, aged 29. 

10. Lieut. Henry B. Arcuer, H.M. 86th 
Regt., d. 23 July 1846, aged 25, leaving 
a wife and two children. 

11. Lucy Sopnuie, wife of John Harvey, 
died 15 Feby. 1848, aged 43. 

12. Marcarer Smita, died 30 April, 1851, 
aged 39 years 6 months, and Saran 
Smitu, died 12 January, 1851, aged 1 
year 8 months, wife and daughter of 
Colonel Smith, H.M. 83rd Regt. 

13. Ensign CHarLEs Wappincton, 17th 
Bombay N.I., died 5 Jan., 1846, aged 21. 

14. Lieut Wrirttram Marriotr, 2nd Bom- 
bay Light Cavalry, died 21 Aug. 1845, 


aged 30. 
15. Lieut. W. Wiseman, 2nd Bombay 
European Light Infy., d. 20 Nov. 1843. 
H. Buttock, 
Major. 
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‘ . 
Readers’ Queries. 
BRISTOW GENEALOGY.—The following 

extracts are taken from a record of the 
Bristow family in the possession of descen- 
dants of John Bristow, President of the 
Board of Trade at Calcutta, who died in 1813, 


Nicnotas Bristow, of Ayot St. Lawrence 
and Little Bittesworth, 1563-1626, had 
issue :— 

Rosert Bristow, born 1596. 

Rosert Bristow, son of the above, went to 
North America. In and after 1663 he 
purchased estates in Virginia. He re- 
turned to England about 1680, became a 
merchant in London, and bought estates 
in London and elsewhere. He married 
Aurilla, daughter of Major Curtis, by 
whom he had issue :— 

Rosert Bristow, who bought property in 
Essex and Sussex, and the manor of 
Micheldene, Hants. He became a bank 
director, and was M.P. for Winchelsea, 
1698-1700. He died in 1706. By his wife 
Catherine, daughter of Robert Woolley, 
who died in 1751, he had a daughter, 
Katherine, who married George Dash- 
wood, and a son: 

Rosert Bristow, M.P., Clerk Controller of 
the Household (d. 1737). He married 
Sarah, daughter of Sir John Warde, M.P., 
London, and their eldest son Robert be- 
came M.P. for Winchelsea and Clerk of 
the Green Cloth. 

Joun Bristow, of Quidenham Hall, Nor- 
folk, brother of the above, was Sub-gover- 
nor of the South Sea Company, and a 
Member of Parliament. He married Anne 
Judith, daughter of Paul Foisin, an Kast 
India merchant in Paris; and died at 
Lisbon 1768. His son: 

Joun Bristow, President of the Board of 
Trade at Calcutta, married Emilia, daugh- 
ter of William Wrangham, and died 1813. 
His grandson Edward Wynne _ Bristow, 
Bengal Army, who died 1836, had one son, 
Edward, and twin daughters, Sophia 
Mary, and Catherine Louisa, who married 
Donald Noyes. 

Henry Bristow, another son of John Bris- 
tow, of Quidenham, an officer in the 
Coldstream Guards, married his first 
cousin, Anne (a Maid of Honour) daugh- 
ter of Katherine Dashwood and grand- 
daughter of Robert Bristow of Micheldene 
(who died in 1706). Henry Bristow died 


at Bath 1786. Y 








Wit1iam Bristow, R.N., son of John Bris. 
tow of Quidenham, died at Bath 1823, Hy 
married Mary, daughter of Anthony Jar. 
ver of Haywood Lodge, Berks., and had 
two sons, William Bristow, R.N., killed 
1801, and Henry Bristow, Lieut-Colonel in 
the Army. 

Henry Bristow, Coldstream Guards (above) 
and his wife Anne (née Dashwood) had a 
son : 

Greorce Bristow, Fort Major of Fort 
William, Calcutta, died 1833 aged sixty. 
eight, leaving fowr sons, officers in 
Bengal Army, and five daughters. 

I should be grateful if anyone who has 
studied the history of this family could tel] 
me the names of the four sons of George 
Bristow, Fort Major of Fort William, Cal- 
cutta (d. 1833) who are described as “ four 
officers in the Bengal Army,’’ and any other 
particulars concerning them or his five 
daughters and their descendants. I should 
be glad also to ascertain the dates of ap- 
pointment of the two Robert Bristows who 
appear as Clerk Controller of the House. 
hold and Clerk of the Board of Green Cloth, 
respectively ; and of Anne Dashwood as Maid 
of Honour and her sister Katherine Dash- 
wood as Woman of the Bedchamber. 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—A tomb 
in Clothall Church, Herts, gives the fol- 
lowing .coat impaled by Sibbald: A fess 
charged with three bucks’ heads between three 
lozenges. This information is taken from 
Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Herts,’ where no 
tinctures are shown. TI assume that this 
coat would be blazoned by Papworth ‘‘ Ona 
fess between 3 lozenges, 3 bucks’ heads,” 
but I fail to find it under that heading. 
Can any reader of ‘N & Q’ identify the 
coat and say what marriage it represents? 
The probable date would be about 1665. 


J. B. WarrMmoret. 


IBBALD: DRAX.—A gravestone in the 
church of Clothall, Herts, dated 1708, 
gives as the husband’s arms Sibbald quarter- 
ing Drax. I shall be glad to have particu 
lars of the parties to and the date of the 
marriage by virtue of which the Drax arms 

are quartered. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


E REV. W. HUTTON fl. 1821.—I have 
a ‘‘ new edition ’’ of ‘ Buffon’s Natural 
History’ in English—abridged—‘ Printed 
for the Editor and Sold by T. Tegg, Cheap- 
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side and R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow ”’ 
j, ‘June Ast, 1821’’; vol. ii., ‘‘ Nov" 23, 
1821." The Editor was the Rev. W. Hutton. 
Who was this? The translation is rather 
pleasantly readable. 


vol. 


tik. 


E BLACK WATCH, 1786-88.—Can any 

correspondent give me authority for a 
tradition that there was trouble with a com- 
pany of the Black Watch at Exeter in 1786, 
and that part of them were sent to N.S.W. 
by the first fleet in 1788, and others to 
Canada. 


Hersert J. Rumsey. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


OTATION OF BODIES IN EARTH- 
QUAKES.—Can anybody quote ex- 
amples of this? Dr. Charles Davison at p. 
335 of his ‘ History of British Earthquakes ’ 
gives an example from ‘the London earth- 
quake—noted in many places—of c. 5 a.m., 
Mar, 19, 1750. 


At Bloomsbury, Mr. Michael Russell, F.R.S., 
had two china figures placed on a cabinet in 
his dining-room, with their faces towards the 
west; after the earthquake, they were found to 
be facing north-east—an early, if not the 
earliest, record of the rotation of bodies by an 
earthquake. 

I should like particularly to know what 
are the dimensions of the largest body of 
which rotation during an earthquake is 
recorded. 


M. U. H. R. 


LOUR-BLINDNESS : HISTORICAL 

EXAMPLES WANTED.—What are the 
earliest observations of colour-blindness? We 
are told that it is rare in women, not rare 
in men. What notable men are known or 
supposed to have been afflicted with it? The 
earlier the examples the more welcome. 


ya 2 


“ (OLIN TAMPON.”’’—I have been given to 

understand that this name, for Switzer- 
land, corresponds to our ‘John Bull.’ 
What is its origin? Does it occur anywhere 
in the literature of the country? I imagine 
it belongs to French Switzerland only. 


Bi. 
EATMENT OF CORNICES.—Does any- 
one know examples of the plaster orna- 


ments of cornices in rooms being coloured ? 
Were they ever treated in black and white? 


yi 





OLK-LORE OF PARSLEY.—Much cor- 
respondence has of late taken place 
about rustic superstitions regarding parsley. 
It is usually asserted to be the herb of 
omen especially of the omen which heralds 
ill-luck. What evidences of folk-lore attach- 
ing to this plant are forthcoming from the 
various rural districts of England? One or 
two I know, but I think that there must 
be many others which would be of interest 

to readers other than myself. 

H. Askew. 


“ DERFUMES CHORDED LIKE MUSI- 

CAL NOTES.”’—What exactly is to be 
understood by this expression which I lately 
read in connection with the name of a Dr. 
Piesse, said to have proved that this ‘‘ chord- 
ing ’’ can be done. Musical notes have their 
place in a scale; in what sense can it be 
said that there is a ‘‘scale’’ of perfumes? 
I am aware that this query must, to the 
chemically learned among your readers, 
appear that of a very ignoramus. 

N, G. 

OYAL DUCHIES.—Cornwall, Lancaster, 

' York, Cambridge, Kent, Sussex, Glouces- 
ter, Edinburgh and Connaught give titles 
to princes. Some of them are of ancient 
standing. 

Where can I find, in each case, the original 
reason for choice of the county? Have other 
counties been left aside merely because ‘they 
had been otherwise bestowed ? 

Z. A. 


‘““ A UNT LOUISA.’’—Could anyone inter- 
ested in children’s literature give me 
a list of the books entitled ‘‘ Aunt Louisa’s 
[so-and-so] ’’ of which I know several were 
current in the seventies of the last century ? 
The copies I knew have gone astray and I 
cannot recollect who published them. They 
were not, as far as I remember, of any merit. 
I should be glad, too, to be told. who 
“Aunt Louisa ’’ was. 
C. E. H. 


ONDON TREES.—In a geography book 
of about forty years ago it is written 
that there is no street in London from which 
—that is from some window or other in it— 


it is not possible to see a tree. Could that 
still be said? 
B..F, 


UTHOR WANTED.—I have a book entitled 
‘The Beggar’s Benizon,’ Cassells, 1865. Can 
anyone tell me the name of the author? 


8. C. 
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Replies. 





‘SALE BY HAND.”’ 
(clxii., 225) 


A’ the above reference examples were given 

of the use of this term in mid eighteenth- 
century advertisements; some conjectures 
were made as to the kind of sale that was 
indicated and the manner in which it was 
conducted. 

The conclusion was come to that it did not 
signify any method of sale by auction such 
as the Sale by Candle or Sale by Pin, nor 
did the practices of Sale by Hand — so far 
as one could judge of them by the wording of 
the advertisements — seem to conform to 
those of ‘‘ Hand-Sale,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Seller ’’ or 
‘* Hand-Selling,’’ as defined in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
All these three expressions having their own 
marked and divergent characteristics, 

At the time when elucidation of the term 
‘“Sale by Hand’’ was sought for the only 
instances of it which had been collected were 
all taken from the issues of the Daily Adver- 
tiser between 1745 and 1750. Quite recently, 
however, I have been indebted to a corres- 
pondent who has discovered some earlier 
advertisements, which appeared in the Daily 
Courant between 1715 and 1720, where goods 
are announced as ‘‘ To be Sold out of Hand 
with the lowest price fixt on every lott,”’ or 
“To be Sold out of Hand and Not by 
auction.”’ 

The conditions of the ‘‘ Sale out of Hand ” 
and the ‘“‘ Sale by Hand’’ appear to have 
been identical, and therefore it seems likely 
that both terms were applied to a direct form 
of sale at bargain prices and not to any kind 
of sale by auction. 

Another form of announcement which 
does not readily explain itself is that of a 
sale of household furniture ‘‘ by Public 
Cant.’’ So far, only one instance of this ex- 
pression has been noted and that appeared in 
a Chester journal, Adams’s Weekly Courant, 
18 May, 1773. It wolud be interesting to 
know whether this term ‘“‘ by Public Cant” 
signifies some form of public auction and if 
it connotes an activity of the town-crier or 
the services of some other ‘‘ announcer.’ 

Amprose Hazrat. 

Beaconsfield. 


BUCKHORNE (clxx. 176, 265, 303).— 
The Devon family name given as Bucor, 
of Matford, should be Butor. This will, I 





———_ 


am afraid, not permit of any connection 
with Buckhorne. The correspondent quotes 
correctly ; it is the source which is * 
The right form occurs in George Oliver's 
‘ Monasticon Dio. Exon.’ p. 121. 

M. 


LANGFER (rectius LANKFER)  (clxx, 
263, 302).—Among the estate deeds of 

Woodhall Park, Watton-at-Stone, Herts, 
owned by Major E. Pelham Smith, are a 
number relating to the manor of Gobions in 
Stapleford, Herts. From these it appears 
that the manor was, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, known as Gobions and Lanvars, owing 
to the combination into one manor of hold- 
ings previously held by members of the 
Gobion and Lanvar of Lanfar families. 

The earliest of these deeds, of date c. 1290, 
is a release by John son of John le Moyne of 
Stapleford to Roger Lanfar of Stapleford, 
of 14d, annual rent which John le Moyne his 
father received out of Howthones Croft and 
6d. out of Le Fraynse Croft, and his claim 
to a certain piece of land which Roger Lan- 
far pty i of John the miller of Stapleford. 
Henry Gobyon is one of the witnesses. 

Although the double names of the manor 
survived until late in the fourteenth century 
the Lanvar family does not figure any more 
at Stapleford after 1290. From the opening 
of the fifteenth century the manor was tone 
as Gobions only, owing to its continuation 
in the ownership of that family, 


H. S. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


In my reply at ante p. 302 I omitted to 
say that the Nicholas Lamphere, whose will 
was proved in 1626, resided in Reading. 


W. W. GIL. 


((OMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF 
BIRTHS (clxix. 208; clxx. 262, 299).— 
Further to my reply—registration was not 
made compulsory because of baby farming as 
suggested by CoLone, SourHam, but because 
of the Vaccination Acts. Vaccination be- 
came compulsory just before the Registration 
Act of 1874. Without compulsory registra- 
tion there was no check on objectors to vaccin- 
ation and registrars were not ‘‘ informing 
themselves carefully of every birth which 
shall happen within their district.’’ Baby- 
farming murders were stamped out by the 
restriction on infant insurance and _ the 
necessary legislation for child welfare. 
Registration was an instance of State 
bungling. In most cases fathers and mothers 
relied on the Registrars making themselves 
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busy and doing the duty which the State 
imposed on officials. In my own family, for 
instance, there was an unsuccessful inquiry 
at Somerset for a certificate of my mother, 
born in 1844. Referred to the London 
Parish church it was found that the date of 
baptism had been inserted as the date of 
birth. 

Compulsory Ng pr corer was forced on to 
circumvent the Leicester vaccination fight. 
The value of family Bibles was shown in 
South Africa soon after the conclusion of 

in 1902. It was an interesting trophy 
to send back to this country, an old Bible 
found in some deserted cottage when the 
Boers were scattered all over the Free State 
and the Transvaal. I saw the late Sir 
Howard Vincent display to ‘the Queen’s 
Westminsters a Bible he had brought back 
containing many family records. Within a 
few years there was an urgent appeal for all 
the Bibles to be returned to a clearing-house 
in South Africa. In a few years the trouble 
will shift from Somerset House to the Rand. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


The reply of GmuneaLocist at the third 
reference is interesting. I have experienced 
the opposite. See my remarks in the same 
number which raised the question why com- 
pulsory registration may have arisen. 

As the Superintendent Registrar could not 
find the name I required in the December 
quarter of 1851, I went to Somerset House 
and took the name from the December 
quarter of the Calendar for 1851. I paid 
fees and received the certificate ; which shows 
that the birth was registered in a sub-district 
then, and may be now, in an adjoining 
county. It is possible that, at that date, the 
Sub-Registrar sent his reports direct to 
Somerset House, instead of through the 
Superintendent-Registrar. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ISTOL, ICELAND, AND CHRISTO- 
PHER COLUMBUS (clxx. 296).—The 
following may be of use to Mr. Puitip Arns- 
worth Means; it is taken from ‘ Christo- 
pher Columbus: The Tragedy of a Dis- 
cam H. H. Houben, G. Routledge and 
Sons, 1935. Translated from the German by 
John Linton, p. 28. Columbus was not un- 
— even with the North. He was 
in England, and utilized the opportunity of 
visiting Iceland from that country. In a 
_ on the‘ five inhabitable zones ’’ he 
relates : — 








In the month of February 1477 I sailed for 
more than a hundred leagues beyond ule. 
The English, especially the inhabitants of 
Bristol, go with their wares to this island 
which is as large as England. When I stayed 
there the sea was not frozen, but the ebb and 
flow there are so great, that at every tide the 
sea rises and falls twenty-six fathoms. The 
Thule of which Ptolemy speaks lies where he 
says it does, and is called Friesland to-day. 

Columbus evidently sailed past the Faroe 
Islands, which the great Bgyptian geo- 
grapher of the second century, Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, calls Thule, to Iceland, the real 
‘ultima Thule,’’ the last inhabitable part 
of the earth, so far as it was then known. 
The remarkably precise description Colum- 
bus gives of the exact situation of the island 
is surprisingly incorrect. For that reason 
this account has been doubted, and declared 
fictitious. But it has first to be proved that 
the figures, which are certainly not very 
exact and rather exaggerated, are actually 
to be found in his manuscript, and in regard 
to one point the acute investigation of 1 
Norwegian scholar has fallen out surpris- 
ingly in favour of Columbus, and of the 
reliability of his statements: the winter of 
1476-77 in Iceland was actually so mild that 
as early as March the northern part of the 
island was free from snow. Certainly it is 
impossible that the polar ice can have with- 
drawn so far from the north coast as Colum- 
bus asserts. A later marginal note either by 
himself, or his brother in one of the books 
of his library, the ‘Imago Mundi’ of Car- 
dinal d’Ailly, reduces the ‘‘ hundred leagues’’ 
to ‘‘a day’s sail.” 

I have not found in this unindexed book 
any further reference to the treatise men- 
tioned above, unless (p. 101) it is included 
in the remnant of Fernando Columbus’ 
famous cosmographical library of 12,000 
volumes inherited by the Dominican Monas- 
tery of San Pablo, and transferred to the 
Cathedral there. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


A SEVENTH CHILD (clxx. 175, 230, 266, 

303).—Roberts in his ‘Life of Mon- 
mouth’ (Vol. i. p. 98) records an incident 
which occurred during Monmouth’s quasi- 
royal progress in the West in 1680. He was 
not yet a full-fledged Pretender, but he was 
regarded by the lower orders as very near 
the throne. While he was at Hinton (the 
seat of the Pouletts), a countrywoman made 
a rush at him and touched his hand. She 
suffered from the King’s Evil ‘‘ and had re- 
ceived no benefit from the advice of surgeons 
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nor even from a seventh son.” 
C. WaNKLYN. 
The belief that a seventh son of a seventh 
son had the gift of healing diseases spon- 
taneously is referred to in ‘ Predictions 
Realised ’ collected by Horace Welby (Kent 
and Co. 1862). The seventh son was con- 


sidered as ‘‘endowed with pre-eminent 
wisdom.’’ The compilation is based on the 
book ‘The Secrets of Numbers’ 1624, in 


which the author gave notable opinions 
“from learned men to prove the excellency 
of the number seven.”’ 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Mrs. Newton W. Apperley who contributed 
the section on the folk-lore of the County of 
Durham to Henry R. Leighton’s ‘ Memorials 
of Old Durham’ remarked that when a 
seventh son is born, it is still said that he 
ought to be a doctor. He was anciently 
supposed to be able to cure the “ king's 
evil’’ by touching. The seventh son of a 
seventh son had still higher attributes. If a 
seventh daughter was born without any boy 
intervening she was to be a witch. 

From another source it is to be gathered 
that the seventh child was always something 
of a rarity and was credited by the super- 
stitious with supernatural powers such as 
the gift of second sight. 


H. Askew. 
URMAN, MINIATURE PAINTER 
(clxx. 283).—The following advertise- 


ment appeared in the Midland Counties 
Herald on Aug. 4, 1842:— 


Miniature Painting. J. Burman, Miniature 
Painter, 43, Horse Fair, near the Bristol 
Road, Birmingham, announces to the Public 
in general that he still continues to take 
Likenesses on Ivory, from £1. and upwards, 
according to size and execution. Miniatures 
repaired. Portraits correctly copied. All 
kinds of Medallion Paintings executed in the 
neatest manner. Lessons in Miniature Paint- 
ing given. Families waited upon at their 
own residence, if required. J. B. takes this 
opportunity of thanking those Friends who 
have favoured him with their patronage for 
upwards of twenty years. 


A notice of Burman’s death appeared in 
the Birmingham Journal on April 4, 1846 :— 


Died. On Monday, after a lingering illness, 
at his residence, Great Colmore Street, in his 
73rd year, Mr. John Burman, upwards of forty 
years a miniature portrait painter in this 
town. 


BengJaMIN WALKER. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 





——.., 


AVID: ICONOGRAPHY AND LITER. 
ARY BIBLIOGRAPHY (clxx. 1%, 
250).—In enumerating a few of the lew 
known pieces of sculpture, of which the sub. 
ject is King David, it is perhaps permissible 
to begin with a wood-carving of the fourth 
century at the church of St. Ambroise at 
Milan, where David, wearing the dress of 
the Good Shepherd, sits among his sheep, 
with his feet upon a lion, between a bear 
that looks very subdued, and a messenger 
who has just arrived from Saul. Then we 
may pass to the early Christian sarcophagi. 
Here it is not unusual to make Dawid and 
Goliath of the same height, and this, of 
course, detracts from the dramatic effect of 
the contest, though in a sarcophagus at 
Rheims the idea of inequality is expressed 
by the weapons—David has a_ shepherd's 
crook and the giant has a shield. In a 
sarcophagus at Vienne on the Rhone, David, 
who has a sling, is wearing a long robe; 
Goliath has a shield and helmet. The Irish 
sculptors of the cross of Muredach have r- 
presented Saul watching the conflict and a 
soldier is in attendance on Goliath. The 
probable date of the cross is about a.p. 900, 
but by the sixth century the Western world 
as a whole had grown tired of David at the 
very time when he was most popular with 
Byzantine artists. In the Gothic period, 
however, he came back into his own. 

At Fidenza in Padua there is a life 
sized David, bearded and fully clothed, the 
Psalmist or the maker of a nation, as far re- 
moved as sible from the stripling who 
slew Goliath. At Chartres David is found 
in company with St. Anne and others. On 
the northern facade of the Cathedral at 
Compostella he may be seen playing a 
musical instrument; his long slender legs 
are crossed and his feet rest upon a lion. 
The cathedral at Burgos also has its David. 
The Chartreuse de Champmol, near Dyon, 
was built by Philip of Burgundy to be a 
place of interment for himself and his de- 
scendants. In the well of Moses, as it is 
called, there is a fifteenth-century statue of 
the Psalmist, leaning on his harp, which is 
half hidden by his mantle, and meditating 
sadly on the text, ‘‘ They have pierced my 
hands and feet.’’ At the Louvre there is 4 
David, as conqueror of Goliath, the work of 
Pierre Francheville, whom Henri IV lured 
from Florence to France. Marchiori, the 
dominating figure among the Venetian sculp- 
tors of the eighteenth century and a precur- 
sor of Canova, adorned the church. of Rocco 
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with a David, half-nude, elegant and pic- 
taresquely posed; the great head of Goliath 
is a study in itself. At the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War Antoine Mercié hap- 
pened to be in Rome. Two years later he 
sent to the Salon. a bronze David, bearing 
traces of the influence of Verrocchio, which 
was very much admired. To-day it is to be 
seen in the Luxembourg. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


PASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER (clxx. 191). 
' —Black-edged mourning notepaper I 
think appeared about 1868 for general use. 
Crests and monograms, stamped, coloured 
or plain, I think, about the same date. For 
some little time before, the paper and flap 
of envelopes often bore a design, coloured 
or plain. I have some such envelopes, used 
by my family, about 1862, or before. I feel 
sure that, in any case, notepaper in ordinary 
use, could not have had a black edge be- 
fore the institution of the penny post. I 
have a number of family letters folded in 
the usual way without envelopes; and 
cannot remember a a black edge on any 
of the paper, though ‘the family was in 
mourning. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


KILLED BY LIGHTNING (clxx. 295).— 

The following is taken from ‘ A Select 
Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental In- 
scriptions’ printed and sold by J. Raw, 
Ipswich, 1806 :— 


On two young men killed by Lightning, at 
Rookhill, December 23rd, 1790. 


Reader, this stone solicits not thy tear, 

Deem not this sudden stroke of heav’n 
severe 

But justly bear upon thy breast imprest, 

This awful lesson which the dead suggest; 

The rich may need (if stain’d by worldly 
strife) 

Slow death’s repentant pangs to purchase 
healthy life; 

The virtuous poor require no chast’ning rod, 

Meltning may waft them to the throne of 

od. 


And this, from ‘Curious Verses from 
Churchyards,’ collected by F. S. Peel :— 


Sacred to the memory of William Wright, 
aged 31 years, who for 22 years was a faithful 
servant to 

G. Hi. Cherry Esqre of Denford. 

On the morning of the 3rd of July, 1845, 
during a thunderstorm, he, together with a 
Passing stranger, took shelter under two aspen 
Denford. Both were struck 


, near Lower 





life we art in death” (Hungerford Church- 
yard). 
8. P. 


In the porch of St. Mary’s Church, Lam- 
beth, is a tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

To the memory of | William Bacon |} 
of the Salt Office, London, Gent. | 
who was killed by thunder and lightning | at 
his window July 12th, 1787, | aged 34 years. | 

By touch ethereal in a moment slain 

He felt the power of death, but not the pain, 

Swift as the lightning glanced his spirit flew 

And bade this rough tempestuous world adieu 

Short was his passage to that peaceful shore 

Where storms annoy, and danger threats no 

more. 
J. ARDAGH. 


a DIMMER ”’ (clxx. 119).—This nonce- 

word, used by Kipling only, explained 
as ‘‘ to appear faintly’ by the ‘ O.E.D.’ is 
derived by the same authority from ‘‘ dim.’’ 
It is, says your correspondent, an interesting 
experiment on the analogy of ‘‘ glimmer ’’ 
and ‘‘ shimmer.’’ Would not it be possible 
to suppose that the formation of the word 


is influenced by the German’ verb 
déimmern which has the same meaning? 
F. Dewatrte. 
Brussels. 
OMERSET DIALECT: DABINETT 


(clxx. 99).—Dabinett: a variety of 
cider-apple. Is the etymology known? If 
not, may I suggest that the word is derived 
from French, with a diminutive suffix, d’apt 
in pomme d’api: lady apple? 

F, DELatre. 


ORDS WRITTEN NOT SPOKEN (clxx. 
294).—I am glad that this topic has 
been ventilated. All my life I have wanted 
to know how to pronounce ‘‘ Ugh!”’ cor- 
rectly. Is it the same as ‘‘ Phew!” I have 
never heard anyone say either of them: nor 
yet ‘‘ Hist!,’? nor ‘‘ Ahem.’”’ But I have 
many times heard Hampshire cottagers say 
‘*Lo!’’ most impressively, and without any 
self-consciousness: it was clearly a part of 
their normal vocabulary. I fancy that 
“‘thingummy’’ is nowadays more common 
than ‘‘thingumbob,’’ which I have not 
heard of recent years: and is ‘‘ What d’ye- 
may-call-’em’”’ the right spelling, or is it 
** What-you-may-call *em’’? When I was a 
boy, ‘‘ Hullo ”’ or ‘‘ Hello’ used to be spelt 
** Halloa’’ or “‘ Halloah’”’ I fancy it must 
also have been pronounced like that, for the 





dead by the electric fluid. 


“Tn the midst of 


French telephone girls always say ‘‘ Allo!’ 
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quite unmistakably, just like ‘‘ L-O.”’ 
Epwarn J. G. Forse. 


[ULUSTRATIONS OF MODES OF CON- 
DUCT WANTED (clxx. 295).—An illus- 
tration from fiction of (1) will be found in 
chapter xlv. of ‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘‘ Mr. 
Dick fulfils my aunt’s prediction.’ 


Epwarp Bens ty. 


ALARIA FROM LONDON SWAMPS 
(clxx. 297).—For the last seventy years 

an accepted name in France for malaria has 
been ‘‘ paludisme.’’ Bishop Heber, a cen- 
tury ago, was advised by a planter in Cal- 
cutta to use a mosquito-net at night as this 
would protect him not only from the bites 
of the insects but also from the damp night 
air which caused the fever. How little Eng- 
land is troubled by malaria and mosquitos 
is shown by our word ‘‘ canopy.’’ In Greek 
a mosquito is kavwp (sharp-faced) and a 
mosquito-net, xwvwmeiov; from that we get 
our ‘‘canopy’’ on which the net hangs, 


while in French ‘“‘ canapé’’ only means a 
sofa. 
C. A. Knapp, 
Bournemouth. Captain. 


‘7 BAD, KINDLY LIGHT’: TRANSLA- 
TIONS WANTED (clxx. 210, 247, 266, 
284).—There is a Welsh translation of this 
hymn, no. 676, in ‘ Emyniadur yr Eglwys 
yng Nghymru’ (Bangor, 1903) by the Rev. J. 
Arthur Jackson, Llanelwy, 1845-1875. It be- 
gins ‘“‘ Yn Llaw fy Nhad, trwy’r anial tywyll 
maith.”’ 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University 
OM SERENUS CRESSY (clxx. 227, 298). 
—I believe if Mr. Forse will consult 
any edition of ‘ Sancta Sophia’ he will find 
that I am right in saying that Dom Serenus 
Cressy, as editor, gave that book its form. 
Looking back to my query I do not find 
that I said ‘ Sancta Sophia’ was “ written 
by Cressy in the name of Baker.”’ I have 
not the work by me, but perhaps the follow- 
ing sentences which I take from Dom Justin 
McCann’s preface to his edition of the ‘ Con- 
fessions of Venerable Father Augustine Baker 
0.8.B.’ published in 1922 by Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, will satisfy Mr. Forse. 
Dom Augustine Baker is best known to Eng- 
lish readers as the author of the book Sancta 
Sophia. To speak of him as the author 
of that work is, indeed, not strictly accurate; 
for, though the substance of the work is 
wholly his, the arrangement and form are due 








to Dom Serenus Cressy, a masterly editor, As 
the original title page tells us, the book wag 
“extracted out of more than XL. treatise 
written by the late Ven. Father Augustin 
Baker, a monk of the English Congregation of 
the Holy Order of 8. Benedict; and methodj. 
cally digested by the R. F. Serenus Cressy, of 
the same Order and Congregation.” Of the 
treatises which were used by Dom Cressy m 
are still preserved, at least in copies, among 
the English Benedictines. 

C. E. i. 


D® HAMEL DE MANIN (clxx. 297),— 

Helen Marian, daughter of John Rees, 
of Killymaenllwyd, by his wife Anne Cather. 
ine, daughter of Elias Van der Hort, 
married in 1838, Jean Francois, Count de 
Hamel de Manin, of Paris, an officer in the 
household of Louis XVIII, and brother of 
the Marquis de Hamel de Manin. 

The Comtesse de Hamel de Manin died in 
1868, leaving one son, Gustave, who sue- 
ceeded his uncle as Marquis de Hamel de 
Manni, and nine daughters, viz.: — Ada, 
Héloise, Clotilde, Clara, Lucille, Blanche, 
Azalie, Raul, and Angueron, each of whom, 
by virtue of the terms of the patent, had the 
right to assume the title of countess. 

JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


SAYING OF BEACONSFIELD: REFER- 
ENCE WANTED (clxx. 283, 323).—‘ The 
Young Duke,’ one of Beaconsfield’s novels, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1831, includes in Chap. 
x an elaborate account of the attractions when 
“the Duke of St. James gave his first grand 
entertainment for the season.” The supper 
produces lyrical raptures. ‘“ How paint those 
ortolans dressed by the inimitable artist, & la 
St. James, for the occasion, and which look so 
beautiful in death that they must surely have 
preferred such an euthanasia even to flying in 
the perfumed air of an Ausonian heaven!” 
A fresh paragraph goes on gushing about 
“the sweet bird” and ends :— 
“All Paradise opens! Let me die eating 
ortolans to the sound of soft music! ” vt 
UTHOR WANTED. (clxx. 297).—‘ I never 
get between the pines ” etc. is a verse from 
Hilaire Belloc’s poem, ‘The South Conn 
In Adam L. Gowans’s ‘ Lyric Masterpieces by 
Living Authors’ (1909) it is said to be taken 
from ‘The Book of the Horace Club,’ published 
by B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. According to a 
statement in the Spectator, Nov. 10, 1528, p. 
690, it first “es in the Spectator. It was 
set to music by Arthur Poyser in ‘ The Scout 
Song Book,’ published by C. Arthur Pearson 


(1912). 
‘ L. R. M. Strracnay. 
Birmingham University. 


[Several other correspondents thanked 
for kindly supplying author’s name]. 
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The Library. 
A Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost. By 
Frances A. Yates. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d.), 


A GREAT many of the finds and of the 
conjectures which have Shakespeare 
roblems for their centre of interest make 
epressing rie, 3 The expenditure of in- 
genuity, and the lengthy researches involved 
seem to add nothing of value in proportion 
to the energy employed and what is gained 
does not always open up any possible avenues 
of new information. Here, however, we have 
a book which both definitely adds something 
to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s world and 
supplies more than one suggestion for 
promising work further. The lines of topical 
interest which seem to converge in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’ are numerous. There is the 
controversy between Harvey and Nashe-- 
between the followers of learning who made 
books the writer’s best discipline and the 
followers of nature who would have the 
writer learn from life itself. There is the 
group that surrounded Raleigh, opposed to 
the group that surrounded Essex and South- 
ampton. There is the interest, whether of 
approval or dislike, aroused by the immigra- 
tion of aliens and the interest in French 
and Italian, with the methods of language 
teaching, and the attempt of the refugees 
to get a foothold as teachers. And behind 
these, though not definitely ranged on the one 
side or the other, is the antagonism, subtle 
now because danger attends upon it, between 
Catholic and Protestant. 

Most readers have felt that ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’ has much behind it, not 
merely in the way of topical allusion, now 
grown obscure, but also in something of a 
serious hidden significance, corresponding to 
the beauty of the poetry in it. Miss Yates, 
We are sure, is right in refusing to regard 
any satisfactory identification of characters 
in the play with known “‘originals’”’ as 
og If Shakespeare took hints or out- 
ines from individuals they were fused so 
closely with what his own imagination 
created that the character has become itself 
and nobody else. We have a use of facts 
and appearances from real life diametrically 
different from the use made of such material 
in say, ‘The Barretts of Wimpole Street.’ 
Nevertheless, it is useful to learn what can 
be said for connecting Holofernes with Florio. 
Warburton first made the guess that Holo- 





| 





fernes represents Florio; but the suggestion 
was countered by reminder that both Florio 
and Shakespeare had Southampton for pat- 
ron, and that this made it unlikely Shake- 
speare would turn Florio into ridicule. The 
objection, however, is not so easily main- 
tained after more careful scrutiny of the 
situation. The second Earl of Southampton 
was a Catholic who died when the third Earl, 
Shakespeare’s friend, was a child and so left 
his successor to the mercy of Burghley. 
Florio, a Protestant, possibly a spy, was 
introduced into the young Earl’s household 
by Burleigh. Southampton, who earlier had 
had living with him Swithin Wells—executed 
as a Catholic in 1591—may well have been 
rather gratified than annoyed by mockery ot 
Florio. This leads on to what is, perhaps, 
the most important part of this study, the 
account of John Eliot and his ‘ Ortho-epia 
Gallica’ and the attempt to estimate Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of him and the influence 
he may have exerted on ‘ Love’s Labour's 
Lost.’ Eliot, as Miss Yates works out his 
significance, was a shrewd op r of the 
foreign refugees and their modern-language 
teaching—their dictionaries and books of 
colloquies, their private schools (can this be 
the meaning of “‘ charge-house’’?) and the 
‘“‘ art’ which they set up against ‘‘ nature.”’ 
(An incidental suggestion that ‘“‘ Moth”’ is 
taken from the name, De la Mothe, a 
Protestant. refugee language-teacher rather 
than from La Mothe-Fénelon, name of a 
French nobleman for a time ambassador in 
London, seems a good one). From Eliot and 
Florio we are led on to the controversy be- 
tween Harvey and Nashe, and thence to 
Raleigh’s friends, to Bruno and to the rela- 
tion of Bruno to Berowne which brings in 
the copious allusions in the play to night and 
the stars, and the questions concerning 
Sidney and “ Stella’’ which these raise. 
Miss Yates has discovered in the Record 
Office an essay by the Earl of Northumber- 
land addressed to his wife, a sister of 
Sidney’s Stella. The Earl, though a Catho- 
lic, was of the group of Raleigh's friends, 
the ‘‘ artists’? who would surrender love for 
learning; and the point of his essay is that 
the two are not truly compatible. Miss 
Yates connects this closely with ‘ Love’s 


| Labour’s Lost,’ in that it emphasizes the 


antagonism of Raleigh’s group, to which 
Northumberland belonged, to the Essex- 
Southampton group. Shakespeare, we are 


to understand, is in the play championing 
Stella and her sister and the theories 
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which gave full weight to love and life 
against all too unkind attacks. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that the 
rather new aspect in which Shakespeare is 
seen inclines Miss Yates towards Aubrey’s 
account of him as, in his early days, a 
schoolmaster; she would even consent to re- 
gard him as having possibly been a Catho- 
lic schoolmaster in some secret Catholic 
school, though she does not scout Professor 
Dover Wilson’s suggestion that he may for 
a time have been Florio’s colleague with 
Southampton. She gives would-be searchers 
of records the sensible advice to turn some 
attention to the secret Catholic schools, and 
to the Catholic connections of Southampton’s 
father, as well as to all discoverable traces of 
John Eliot. 

Here might be found something to say on 
the relation of all this to the identification 
of Chapman as “the rival poet’’; nor are 
there wanting other points worth comment. 
It must suffice to conclude with a word of 
appreciation of the skill, clearness and 
energy with which Miss Yates has dealt with 
a problem which, if deeply interesting, is 
also much involved. 


A Book of French Verse. Selected by L. E. 
Kastner. (Cambridge, the University 
Press. 6s. net). 


RENCH studies already owe much to Dr. 
Kastner. This new book will appreci- 
ably increase the learner’s debt. Beginning 
with Marot, with whom French poetry as 
the ordinary reader reads it may be said to 
begin, we are taken along the line of poets 
up to Mallarmé, and to run through these 
pages of selections in one or two sittings 
is to receive a very definite idea of the de- 
velopment of French poetry on the one 
hand, and on the other, and not less, of 
that persistent French quality which at once 
limits it and makes it delightful. Perhaps 
it might be truly said that it is of more 
advantage in French than in any other liter- 
ature to have a good grasp of the poetry as 
a whole, and this book affords singularly good 
opportunity for obtaining this. It is 
addressed to the non-expert, primarily to the 
youthful student, but it may be recommended 
to the more advanced reader whose interests 
have lain elsewhere than in French litera- 
ture. This is in virtue of the Introduction, 
which skilfully and succinctly describes suc- 





cessive movements and puts the men in th 
several places. 

The expert reader, as everyone does 
ing over an anthology, will wish, here g 
there, that this had been included rather ¢ 
that—for example, we should not ourselj 
have pitched precisely on these exampl 
La_ Fontainé’s Fables,—but, trying 
modern perm especially, we found ou 
pleasantly constrained to agree with 
Kastner’s use of the space at his comm 


_ A pueasant booklet, Old Time Survi ‘ 
in South Africa, printed in the Union} 
South Africa by the Government Printg 


Pretoria, is worth the attention of 


who are interested in South Africa, p rt 
for its letter-press, which gives much 


formation in short compass; partly for 
photographs. Chapter ii—‘In the ¢ 
South African Villages ’—is rtic 
good. It is curious to mote tha 

“ festivals’’ in the year, the commen 


t, of 3 


tion of Guy Fawkes has caught the imagim 


tion of coloured inhabitants of the Un 


They have an odd rhyme to be sung on 


occasion : 


Guy Fawkes to marry me, 
Pick me up and carry me, 
So early in the morning. 


CoRRIGENDA 
At ante p. 301, col. 1 read :— 


Oh, what a shoving and pushing to 
this shop, and how briskly 


Weigh they the goods and receive cash 


exchange for the same! 


And at ante p. 303, col. 1, article ‘Buckhorp 


for “hart” read Heart. 
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